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“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage. 
Minds innocent and quiet take that for an hermitage.” 


WHERE GIRLS GO RIGHT 


Some Dynamic Aspects of State Correctional Schools 
for Girls and Young Women 


By MIRIAM VAN WATERS 


‘ 


T was a rainy day. In the institution parlor six ladies 

of the board of managers sat erect on straight-backed 

chairs. Before them in a row stood six young girls. 

They were dressed in gray and white striped gingham 
uniforms with high collars, long tight sleeves and full skirts 
that reached the ankles. Their hair was tightly combed 
back from the ears and forehead. One girl held a tray on 
which lay a loaf of bread on a white cloth. At a signal from 
the matron she stepped out of line. 

Said the president of the board of managers, ‘““What have 
you there?” “A loaf of bread I have made,” said the girl. 
“Very nice,” said the president. “Are you happy here?” 
“Yes,” replied the girl without raising her eyes, “I am learn- 
ing to be a good girl here.” At another signal from the 
matron the girl stepped back into line. 


- Referee, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles 


A second girl stepped forward. She carried a freshly 
ironed linen blouse. ‘The lady seated next the president in- 
spected the blouse and said, ‘‘Very nice; are you happy here?” 
The girl responded, ‘Yes. I have learned to wash and iron 
here.”’ 

The third girl carried a neatly darned tablecloth; the 
fourth a piece of rag carpet; the fifth, a new machine-stitched 
uniform; and the sixth, a crocheted yoke. Each girl 
presented her hand-work to the lady seated in front of her, 
each said she was happy and was learning to be good. Then 
the line faced about and softly marched out of the room. 
The monthly inspection of the board of managers was over. 

This scene took place a few years ago in a School and 
Home for the Correction of Young Women. 

One day a riot broke out. Furniture was smashed, heads 
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were cracked, there was flying glass. ‘There were oaths, 
yells. Someone started a fire. After the police had quelled 
the disturbance the place looked as if it had been bombarded. 
There was an investigation. One of the women on the board 
of managers committed suicide. One may suppose that the 
contrast between the realities revealed and the make-believe 
of the board of managers was too much for her. 

A great change has come over correctional institutions in 
this country within the past decade. 

Last year at the request of Mrs. William F. Dummer of 
Chicago the writer made a survey of twenty-four state train- 
ing schools for girls and young women, six reformatories 
and eight private institutions. “The object of the survey was 
neither statistical, nor “investigatory,” nor were institutions 
compared as to “efficiency.” The survey was undertaken 
as a voyage in search of dynamic ideas. 

After all, what is a delinquent girl, and what is neces- 
sary to correct her in a state institution? Let us take for 
example a young shop-lifter. She is sixteen, as tender-eyed 
as Leah, with an expression of innocent freshness. Physical- 
ly she is normal, mentally she is up to grade. For four years 
she has stolen from neighbors and shops, her thefts amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars. Once she accused a man of good 
reputation of taking advantage of her. Court and com- 
munity were deceived by her tale. Finally she is committed 
to a state school. Careful study uncovers her history: her 
parents married young; they were mismated and their reli- 
gion and marital relations were subjects of constant dispute. 
The girl slept in the same room with her parents. Finally 
they were divorced and the girl went with her mother who 
was so excellent a housekeeper that she made the girl re- 
move her shoes on entering the parlor. At the age of twelve 
she commenced running away and stealing. Shy, secretive, 
full of fancies, what institutional program would restore 
this young girl’s mental health, or unburden her mind cf its 
load of hidden impulses? To teach her to cook, wash, sew 
and do gymnastic exercises would not be enough. No 
amount of training in useful habits would correct her steal- 
ing. Nor could the problem be solved in a laboratory. She 
must be reeducated to life. The whole matter of sex must 
be reinterpreted to her. To the credit of our institutions 
in this country we may say that in at least four of our state 
schools her problem would be understood and_ successful 
treatment carried out. 


N institution is not so much as Emerson said, “the 
lengthened shadow of a great man,” as it is the com- 
munity expressing its ideas of the nature of the delinquent 
girl. Each institution expresses consciously or unconsciously 
a goal idea in the treatment of the young offender. This is 
expressed in many ways, in architecture, in the personnel of 
the staff, in the choice of the superintendent, in the daily 
program, in the faces and manner of the girls, in the kind 
of education provided and in the after-history of the girls 
who leave the institution. 

Every type of idea about human beings from the most 
‘repressive and archaic to the most enlightened and construc- 
tive is found in correctional institutions. 

Many of them were established prior to the dis- 
coveries of modern social and biological science, and prior 
to the establishment of the juvenile court. Since 1899 
juvenile court legislation has marked a change in our en- 
visagement of the child offender. Digging back to the ancient 
tap roots of Anglo-Saxon chancery law it undertook in behalf 
of the state the protection of childhood and the enforcement 
of the legal rights of every child to proper guardianship and 
education. It declared that no child is to be deemed a 
criminal, nor is to be treated as a criminal. It defined the 
nature of the treatment to be given the child offender who is 
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a ward of the juvenile court as parental; that is: care, 
custody and discipline should be that which should have 
been given by the parents. 


WO other ideas have united to form the stream of the 

child-welfare movement to which the state correctional 
institutions lay claim to belong and under which they legally 
operate. The biological sciences had declared that conduct 
or behavior is subject to natural law, determined by cause 
and effect rather than free will; and the child, it had 
pointed out, was a being distinct from an adult, with differ- 
ent needs, different responses, and capable of almost infinite 
modification during the growth period; in short, that ‘‘child- 
hood is sacred to growth.” 

Each commitment of a child under the juvenile court law 
to a state institution therefore-implies three fundamental 
ideas: : 

1. Care, custody and discipline should be, as nearly as may be, 


that which would be given by parents. Welfare of the child is 
the reason of the commitment. 


2. Behavior of the child must be studied as a thing caused. 
Treatment, or adjustment, is a scientific process. 


3. The child is an asset to the community and unless handi- 
capped by irremediable mental or physical defect should be re- 
stored to the community. 


If one were asked to sum up in a phrase the background 
idea of correctional institutions for girls in this country, it 
would be, not punishment, nor discipline, but “welfare, ad- 
justment and education.” The strictly modern institution 
is a composite of school, home, workshop, hospital and 
laboratory, and its plant and entire atmosphere express its 
goal as re-education and the adjustment to normal life of 
the girl whose parents and whose community have failed her. 


O one who has not seen it can believe how complete is 
the miracle wrought by freeing the energies of the girl 
delinquent into the channels of creative work. 

Eve had spent seven years in state institutions. For several 
months she was in a school for the feeble-minded and was 
often confined in a straight-jacket. By merely rolling her 
eyes she could strike terror into the hearts of matrons. A 
new superintendent came to the state school. Eve is now 
in a city telegraph office in charge of an important division. 
The mystery? String beans. The new superintendent 
found the girl getting ready for a tantrum. She led her to 
the cellar where hundreds of rows of monotonous canned 
string beans were waiting the winter, and said, “Eve, I am 
dissatisfied with these vegetables; they are so ordinary, so 
poorly done; almost any canning factory could do as well,” 
and the superintendent sketched her view of a state school 
as a vast center full of new industrial ideas and even beauty. 
Eve warmed to the project. Under her leadership glass jars 
replaced the cans, strips of red peppers alternated with the 
jade and ivory colors of the vegetables; there is undoubtedly 
poetry in vegetables and Eve realized it. 

Helen, aged fifteen, had run away from three institutions, 
had bobbed her hair, wore boy’s clothes, smoke, drank and 
beat her way on freight cars. She had an irresistible sense 
of the comic and she had gifted hands. In the Kansas 
State School she was set to making original dolls. She made 
them of cloth, of wood, and of paper. Their faces resembled 
those of the people she had met: porters, policemen, waiters, 
tramps, Japs, jugglers and matrons. She made rabbit dolls 
with human faces. Gradually as she sat day after day in 
her discipline room, for her language made segregation neces- 
sary, her dolls began to have a commercial value. She 
“found herself” and later when she was put in charge of a 
kitchen department her only gesture of independence was to 
hang a sign, which I am glad to state remained unmolested: 


“NO SLANG HERE: BY HECK.” 


The Institution and the Girl 


INCE many of our state institutions were founded be- 

fore the juvenile court law defined the modern status 

of the offending child, we should expect to find interest- 

ing survivals, quasi-penal and quasi-monastic, of an 
earlier day. The earliest institutions for young women were 
refuges, a shelter for the “young, penitent female sinner,” as 
the phrase commonly went of the old Magdalen Houses. 
The plant designed to carry out such an idea would have to 
consist of four brick walls to shut in the sinners and a high 
fence to shut out the world. But human relations must go on, 
and hence, in some of these old refuges, conceived in piety and 
nurtured in charity, the interaction of shut-in personalities 
brought riots, scandals, repressions, cruelty, reigns of petty 
tyrants, brief but bloody battles, and many silent, ingrowing 
maladies and perversions. Many institutions too were er- 
roneously started with the idea that. they were to house 
young criminals—children’s prisons, softened to meet the 
needs of children, but still prisons. Cells, bars, tolling bells, 
vast congregate dormitories, floors reeking of soap-suds, tall 
brick walls were the expression of this idea. 

In one school lodged in the flat mid-western country the 
eye meets a group of red brick buildings which might do 
duty as a theological seminary. In the center, flanked by 
great wings rises a tower-like structure, strongly reminiscent 
of a grain elevator. On the top story of this building is a 
group or block of tiny cells, built of wood, into which the 
only air or light comes through the top, which is heavily 
wired with that type of metal screening used to keep rats 
from grain. Here the young girls who have attempted to 
run away are disciplined for days or weeks. 

Architecture of state schools is. often suggestive of the 
goal for which they were created. Apparently there are three 
main types; the penitential building, with the emphasis on 
the custody, and the classification, or filing away of the 
girls; the congregate building, with strong Victorian board- 
ing-school suggestions, ornate with the expression of some 
idea conceived in the city hall as suitable for a training 
place of inmates; and finally the simple, modern cottage 
home. When one trudges up the endless stairs and down 
the corridors of some institutions one wonders what idea of 
girlhood the builders had in mind; did they understand that 
here youth would be housed, that young knees would plod 
over these floors behind scrub pails, young dreams and 
emotions seek expression ? 

It is significant that the best institutions are sometimes 
found lodged in buildings designed for another purpose. 
Samarcand Manor, housed in the pines of North Carolina, 
was four years ago a fashionable experimental private school 
for boys. The great fireplaces, hickory furniture, sleeping 
porches; the delightful class-rooms; the “philosopher’s 
walk’’—all are now adapted to the use of the girl wards of 
the state. The atmosphere of the place blends with the 
spirit of wholesome re-education. 

Bon Air, Virginia; Clinton Farms, New Jersey; Sleigh- 
ton Farms, Pennsylvania, and the state reformatories of 
Connecticut and Kansas have built themselves around old 
farm houses and have retained their heritage of sturdy 
American living. El Retiro, the school for girls of Los 
Angeles County, was built originally as a sanitarium for 
rich convalescing tuberculous patients, and, hidden in an olive 
grove near the mountains, gives physical expression to the 
idea of adjustment, and of the restoration of the girl to con- 
fidence in normal life. 

Many superintendents express regret that their plant 


necessitates an ironclad system. ‘Ihe trend. appears to be 
toward simple, temporary structures, housing eight to ten 
girls, built as homes are built. Sauk Center, Minnesota, 
has an extensive plan of village communities constructed to 
segregate different classes. “The Mother Goose Village is a 
group of bungalows for young mothers and babies, with 
ample playgrounds and sleeping porches; and there is a 
group planned for difficult or psychopathic girls. These 
tiny communities, which are part of the great breathing unit 
of a thousand-acre plant, are -yet distinct and capable of 
provision of treatment for groups out of harmony with the 
average. Many of these cottages are built by the girls them- 
selves, under supervision of a carpenter. 

It is noteworthy that the simple institutions for the most 
part are doing the best work. ‘There is something forbidding 
in an institutional plant, heavy as a locomotive set on a track 
and capable of running in only one direction. Sick humanity 
and disordered personalities need above all else spontaneous 
activity. Vast sums of money expended in brick and stone 
and steel leave little or nothing to spend on human beings 
trained to meet and to set straight the difficulties of behavior 
adjustment. 

One superintendent in Connecticut put it graphically as 
she looked out over her acres of farm land skirting the lake 
and rolling over the hills dotted with ramshackle houses 
where her girls were learning to live happily and usefully: 
“We are not very grand, and professional institutional peo- 
ple look us over rather stiffy, but then we are building no 
further monuments to delinquency.” 


The Superintendent 


HAT is the superintendent? ‘This is the most im- 
‘portant thing to know about an institution for de- 
linquent girls. “I‘wenty-eight of the thirty state institutions 
studied were headed by women. ‘The state schools of Ohio 
and Utah have men in charge but in both instances a certain 
amount of authority is delegated to a woman. It is dis- 
tinctly a woman’s job. Any plant or any system, however 
dilapidated and discouraging, may succeed because of the 
superintendent, and any splendid structure, flooded with hu- 
manistic aspirations on the part of the community, will fail 
if the superintendent is not what she ought to be. Qualities 
which go to make a successful administrator in this. work 
would win assured success also in business or professional 
life; no college president, no organizer of vast business has 
so complex a task, yet the institution superintendent’s re- 
wards are usually insufficient pay, lack of equipment, in- 
tolerable fatigue, crushing responsibility, isolation, chronic 
misunderstanding, or actual abuse. She deals with broken 
material. Home, school, church, industry, social agencies, 
police, the court, the communitv in general have failed where 
she is expected to succeed. Each has left a signature of 
failure on the young person who must be remade. To many 
a girl the institution is an introduction for the first time in 
her life to consideration and courtesy. In some communities 
the only thing specially designed and organized for the wel- 
fare of the delinquent girl is her commitment to the training 
school. 

The superintendent’s problem often demands that she be 
an expert business administrator, capable of handling hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. She must be something of a 
farmer, builder, architect, mother, teacher, housekeeper, 
stock-breeder, engineer, landscape gardener. psychologist, 
psychiatrist and domestic economist. Above all, her tempera- 
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The homestead atmosphere of the Kansas State Farm at Lansing 


se 


Samarcand cottage. 


This porch at El Re iro, Los £ngcles, is used as a stage 


ment must be even, balanced, creative. She must be 2 
“specialist in the dificult art of human relations.” Every 
type of human problem is presented in the state institution. 
Even if the superintendent has a staff of experts, she must 
understand how to make them all sing in tune. 

Unquestionably the task has developed into a profession 
with an exceptional opportunity for leadership, and has at- 
tracted women of marked ability. Since the profession is 
in its pioneer stage, it is to be expected that we find wide 
variation in the degree of training and preparation of the 
superintendents. It is significant that none state that they 
undertook training with the idea especially in mind of head- 
ing a correctional school for girls. 

Of twenty-eight women superintendents of state schools 
four had had no previous training or experience, twelve had 
had previous experience-in like work, two had worked up 
from the ranks of their own institutions, nine were college 
graduates, four were physicians, eleven had been teachers, 
nine had taken special courses in social work, two had been 
business women, one is a lawyer, one had been a successful 
woman’s state club president, six had shown marked and 
recognized ability in other lines of work, twelve were well 
read and conversant with modern sciences and culture. 


The Staff 


HE problem of staff management and organization is 
highly complex and deserves extensive technical treat- 
ment; only outstanding matters can be touched here. 

How should workers be selected and trained? The major- 
ity of successful superintendents prefer the untrained worker, 
non-institutionalized ; some superintendents not so successful 
hold this opinion. “Are you a Christian and can you 
take orders?” was the deciding question of one of these 
superintendents in an institution where a little girl of ten 
had just been flogged for stealing a sack of Christmas candy. 
“A matron is a sort of glorified chambermaid,”’ remarked a 
member of a state board of control; yet it is to the matron 
primarily that we must look for the difficult task of be- 
havior-adjustment of the young person; it is the matron 
who has twenty-four hour contact with the child. In some 
schools young college women are sought as teachers and 
matrons, notably at Sleighton Farms, Samarcand, Sauk 
Center, Virginia State School for Colored Girls, the 
Women’s Reformatory, Shakopee, Minnesota, the State 
School of Connecticut at Middleton and Clinton Farms, 
New Jersey. In other places college women are described as 
“too young and too green,” or “too curious’; “two came 
once, but they couldn’t hold the girls.” In this institution 
holding the girls was also provided for by bars and a system 
of keys which was so elaborate that many of the workers 
were apparently suffering from key-psychosis. 

One superintendent who had “not much use for college 
degrees and none for civil service,’ also had no trained 
nurse; of her staff of fifty, ten were men; of her five 
teachers, “two had, or could have, certificates,” the three 
others having “worked up from the ranks.” At Sleighton 
Farms young college women fill with noteworthy results 
the two most difficult positions, as matrons of the receiving 
cottage and the disciplinary cottage. 

Nine of the institutions studied receive their workers from 
civil service; twenty-two do not, and the experience of the 
nine who do is not such as to cause regret that the civil service 
system has not been further extended. One superintendent 
reported ten new cottage directors in twelve months, and 
frankly admitted that her staff was “‘as queer as Dick’s hat 
band.” The principle of undivided responsibility which 
comes only when the administrator is privileged to choose 
her staff freely and to stretch out to fields of expert skill 
and temperamental fitness is not compatible with an arbitrary 
and long-distance method of selecting workers. 
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In the thirty state institutions there were, at the time of 
the survey, some 1,193 workers; of these 70 were college 
graduates; of the entire number 171 had completed special 
training as nurses, teachers, handcraft, or industrial workers. 
The rest were untrained. 

The most successful institutions for girls are those which 
run their plants with a minimum number of men. No in- 
stitution has eliminated the man worker entirely. An early 
legend of a primitive American Indian tribe tells how in 
the beginning of things the women lived alone and the men 
lived alone. The women had plenty of food, dressed skins, 
ornaments, robes and dishes, and lived in comfort, but the 
men were starving, their only asset being control of the 
medicine magic. So the men induced the women to come 
out of their lodge. Sauk Center has shown how this primi- 
tive skill can be revived and that women can be expert 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, masons and farmers, the 
girls doing the bulk of this work. In another middle west- 
ern institution, for a population of 182 girls, there are eight 
women workers and eleven men. ‘This institution recently 
had a serious riot with resulting death and injury. 


Receiving the Girls 


HE prime essential to good work is diagnosis, the dis- 

covery of the quality and nature of the human material. 
In the old days almost the only thing known was the court 
commitment, a brief record of the offense, age, nativity and 
parentage. Sometimes a physician’s certificate of freedom 
from disease accompanied the girl. In the majority ot our 
institutions this is still all the information that the staff of 
the institution has to start with. Some few courts now send 
a mental examination, with a record of the girl’s mental 
age and a brief summary of the main social facts. The only 
analogy to the reception methods of most of our correctional 
institutions would be a chemical laboratory that received a 
shipment of bottles approximately the same size and shape, 
unlabelled and containing glycerin, dynamite and distilled 
water. 

By diagnosis is meant intensive, comparative study of the 
physical, mental, social and environmental assets and liabili- 
ties of the individuals committed to the care of the state. The 
expert diagnosis of the intake is a major necessity of the 
successful institution for girls, the policy of making a thor- 
oughgoing study of the individual before she is embarked 
on her course of education and adjustment. In no other 
great field of construction does one find such ignorance of 
the material to be dealt with. To deal with wood, steel, 
textile, or chemicals, the worker knows the exact strength, 
the capacity and possibilities of his substance, yet workers 
in the field of human adjustment do not exactly know what 
strains their material has been subjected to, nor what it will 
bear, nor what processes have already been tried. The 
method used is trial and error. The business of running the 
institution in a clean, regular and efficient manner makes it 
necessary to establish each girl as quickly as possible in the 
routine of the school. ‘This is caused by lack of space and 
equipment, the need of getting girls ready quickly for parole 
because of overcrowding and often by pressure of the routine 
itself. 

A rough classification is achieved in some institutions by 
segregating the new arrival until physician, nurse, psychol- 
ogist and superintendent have had an opportunity to observe 
the girl and reach certain conclusions. Sometimes this is 
done in a separate building. Too often, however, over- 
crowding makes this building do duty also as hospital and 
discipline cottage. The new girl is housed with parole 
violators, misfits, psychopathic and diseased girls. To say 
nothing of the fact that the girl’s start is all wrong owing 
to the warped impression of institutional life she receives, 
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Porches instead of cells. What a shock to our stuffy ancestors! 


The nursery in the Women’s Reformatory at Clinton Farms, New Jersey 
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the entire set of conditions for normal scientific observation 
is lacking. 

In the Texas State School for Girls at Gainesville the 
new girl is at once placed with the most successful girls in 
the Sigel, those about ready to leave. Each older girl 
serves as “big sister” to a newcomer. 

In Grand Mound, Washington, the receiving place is 
called “Rainbow Cottage,’ and is beautifully equipped. 
Sleighton Farms, Clinton Farms, and some five other state 
institutions have special receiving buildings. 

Some of the smaller schools employ a definite method of 
diagnosis. "The Orchard Home School at Waverly, Massa- 
chusetts, maintained by the Bethseda Society of Boston has 
at its service the skilled equipment of Dr. Healy’s laboratory 
and staff of the Judge Baker Foundation. Each girl is care- 
fully studied by a group of competent experts and a reliable 
case-study is prepared. 

The El Retiro school for girls uses the Fuvenile Detention 
Home as a clearing house and holds a conference before ad- 
mission. After prolonged observation, physician, psychol- 
ogist, referee of the court, probation officer, superintendent, 
principal of the school, field worker and the recreation 
director meet and pool the results of their study. A pro- 
gram of treatment is then made for the girl before entrance, 
a tentative diagnosis and the probable outlook stated. A 
few weeks afterward a second conference is held at which 
the girl attends with a girl chosen from the student body 
to represent student body opinion (a mine of information 
hardly as yet touched by the social worker) and at this 
conference a definite project is reached. The new girl em- 
barks upon an undertaking. The project may be defined as 
a student body activity undertaken by the girl during her 
life in the institution, a tangible something for which she 
is responsible, and in doing which she receives satisfaction 
and recognition. 

In one institution studied there were cases of girls com- 
mitted and forgotten—“buried cases’; several had remained 
in the institution for more than five years. All records were 
lost, if records there had ever been. In this institution there 
were no staff meetings, no assemblies, almost no community 
contact. After the girl had left the instituion for a period 
of one year, all records were destroyed, an excellent way of 
disposing of the corpse. 

The growth of the scientific spirit in institutions is shown 
by the fact that ten have careful observation and eleven 


Every morning the domestic science class at Gainesville, Texas, cooks a lunch of doughnuts, 
coffee and cakes to be served during recess 
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others have some sort of observation before the girl mingles 
with her fellows. 

Some superintendents explain that they “would not think 
of tagging these girls’’—that is to say, they would not per- 
mit a process of study that would result in a label. Again, 
studies of a psychological sort are made but the results care- 
fully concealed from the staff; “we wish the girls to start 
fresh,” is the explanation given. Yet it is precisely in these 
institutions that the moral judgment descends most severely 
after the committed young person has “thrown away her 
chance” by offending against the rules. Recognition of be- 
havior as a thing caused necessitates, of course, careful study 
of all the aspects. In schools where this is the case, the 
sympathy which’ comes: from interpretation prevails, and 
punishments and moral indignation are at a minimum. 


Medical Work 


T is night; snow falls. In a cramped institutional 
hospital ward every bed is full. ‘There is no nurse; one 
of the girls who had trained as a nurse before she took to 
drugs and was committed waits on the other girls. In three 
beds lie patients with sore throats. Another is recovering 
from a major surgical operation. One is in a restraining 
sheet because of a fit of nerves, one is just tired and has 
been sent to bed to rest, one is undergoing treatment for the 
use of drugs and she writhes in agony. In a screened corner 
a young girl is about to be delivered of a child. ‘The doctor 
arrives. He is a kindly old man, wise with country skill. 
There are really no facilities. The superintendent has turned 
her quarters into an emergency place for a few “flu” patients ; 
she sleeps on a cot. Somehow everything turns out all right 
—the baby is born and washed and the drug girl quiets 
down. This is because the superintendent burns with cager. 
ness to help and because she is really an efficient person. 

The legislators gave her an institution to run for the 
reformation of two hundred young women, 30 per cent of 
whom suffered from venereal disease. .Some were to have 
babies, some were committed from the courts racked with 
alcohol, drugs, or over-stimulated nerves, but they gave her 
no hospital. She can only improvise. She does good work 
in spite of obstacles beyond human endurance. The girls, 
accustomed to roughness and over-crowding in their homes, 
take it as a matter of course; and as always happens, the 
human spirit manufactures rare by-products of courage, re- 
sourcefulness and mutual aid. 

In the same state several 
miles across the plains is another 
correctional institution for girls. 
There is a hospital building 
with twenty-eight beds and a 
sun porch. Here a_ resident 
woman physician, two nurses 
with eight girls to wait on them 
live in white-robed spotlessness. 
There are an excellent labora- 
tory and shining equipment but 
no patients. The superintendent 
refuses to take diseased girls 
and the girls are not permitted 
to keep their babies. The 
hospital is a luxury for minor 
illnesses that occur. 

There is no correlation be- 
tween equipment and the kind 
of work done. But any whole- 
hearted superintendent in iso- 
lated rural communities will tell 
you that good correctional work 
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for girls cannot be: done without provision for com- 
plete hospital care. ‘The girl delinquent comprises as many 
physical problems as disciplinary ones; the two go together. 
A young thief may have tuberculosis but she cannot be re- 
stored to citizenship in a sanitarium. Her problem is not 
entirely medical. ‘The ordinary medical institution cannot 
meet her needs. 

Fully 75 per cent of our delinquent girls suffer from 
physical defects, more or less serious. In the correction of 
these the institution has a glorious opportunity, both medical 
and spiritual. 

Of the thirty institutions studied, ten have special hospital 
buildings, seven are doing excellent. medical work, com- 
parable to the best in the country. Eight are doing prac- 
tically no medical work. Two institutions have two resident 
women physicians. Five others have one resident woman 
physician. “[wenty-one have part time physicians. Seven 
have no women physicians but call in the best man available. 

There-may be no correlation, but it is worthy of note, 
that the places where the girls are permitted to keep their 
babies—Samarcand, the Connecticut State Farm, the Kansas 
State Farm, Clinton Farms, Sauk Center, to mention a few 
examples—are also doing the best medical work. The prob- 
lem has many angles. One cannot be dogmatic. One super- 
intendent is indignant at the notion of raising babies in a 
correctional institution: “I never permit a girl to keep her 
baby. I tell her that anyone who has made a failure of her 
own life should turn the raising of her child over to some- 
one else who has made a success.” 


The Daily Program 


N the institutions visited the average girl population was 

approximately 160. At the time of the survey there 
were about 4,900 girls and young women enrolled. ‘The 
average age of girls in the state training schools was fifteen 
years. Those in the reformatories were all over sixteen, 
and although it is the custom in states having good re- 
formatories to commit all adult women to them, the majority 
of the residents are young women in late adolescence. In 
one state school fifty girls were under fourteen and eight 
additional were under twelve. For two years in that state 
it has been against the law to send dependents to the state 
training school, but the courts still enter them as incor- 
rigible. One such girl was Jes- 
sie. She was nine years old and 
she had been in the state school 
four years. Her family had gone 
to Wyoming where they owned 
three hundred and twenty acres. 
Jessie had been forgotten by the 
courts. In Delaware there were 
a score of little girls under 
twelve, “too bad,” as a matron 
put it, “for the orphanage.” 
State schools retain jurisdiction 
over their wards until twenty- _ 
one. The discrepancy in age 
groups is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty in arranging a 
suitable program. 

Another factor in the problem 
is the length of stay. In the 
state schools the minimum is 
about eighteen months; the best 
schools have a policy of trying 
out on parole early, two years 
being the maximum. In some 
schools, however, girls were 
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found who had remained five, six, or seven years. It is gen- 
erally stated by superintendents that the average girl ab- 
sorbs all she is capable of in two years and that further 
training should be carried out on parole. ‘The fixation of 
routine, the so-called institutionalzing is a recognized evil 
by these superintendents. 

The daily program for these 4,900 girls varies enormously. 
In one school at 5.30 A. M. a bell tolls, three hundred girls 
start to work scrubbing, or report to laundry, dairy and 
bakery. At 6.30 breakfast is eaten in silence, while a matron 
stands on watch. At 7.00 some classes of instruction start, 
the teachers being matrons who have been on duty the night 
before. Work hours go on from 8.00 to 12.00 and 1 to 
5.00 P. M. with no recess except dinner. ‘There is no talk- 
ing among the girls. After supper the girls are locked in 
their rooms. Occasionally there is an evening entertain- 
ment. “Three times a year details are changed; that is to 
say a girl who has been working in the kitchen now goes 
to the laundry or sewing room. Chapel services and an 
occasional riot are the only breaks in the monotony. 

In the majority of schools and reformatories the program 
is a wholesome interchange of work, study, play and ex- 
pression. In the best schools the daily life is a model for 
young people anywhere. ‘The daily shower bath; whole- 
some, joyous exercise; assignment to brief, useful tasks, 
performed under ideal conditions of light, sanitation and 
skilled supervision; the stimulating small class groups for 
study; merry conversations at meal time with good food, 
well cooked and beautifully served; hours of spontaneous 
free play, hours of restful sleep, frequent change in program, 
stimulating surprises, plenty of noise, books, pictures, music, 
pets and company—all these aids to life are provided in our 
best correctional schools. 

“A minimum of scrubbing and a maximum of schooling,” 
is the theory I go on, said one superintendent. I had heard 
of her before I reached her institution from a superintendent 
who disapproved: ‘“‘She is trying to let these girls be natural 
and normal, and give them a high school education. You 
can’t treat them that way.” However, she was wrong; the 
trend is all in favor of “treating them that way.” 

Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith of the Texas State School at 
Gainesville has probably gone further than anyone else in 
stressing the school side of the program. Nothing is al- 


The small class and economical equipment—nearer to the conditions of housework than 
the phalanx, porcelain squads of much institutional domestic science 
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lowed to interfere with education. If the work of the 
school cannot be made educational, then the girls should 
not do it; let the work be “hired out” is the idea apparently. 
So in this school men are hired to do the farm work and a 
large part of the laundry work while the girls engage in a 
scientifically balanced diet of study, work and play. 

Food and clothes play a tremendous part in daily life. 
The food of American correctional institutions is, I think, 
uniformly good—far better than the average boarding 
school. Over half the institutions have trained dietitians. 


CAMP POPLAR AT SAM 


WHERE GIRLS GO RIGHT 


The institution proceeds on the theory that if an act is per- 
formed a sufficient number of times a habit is formed. Un- 
fortunately this is not the case. We may do an act three 
hundred and sixty-five times under supervision and hate if: 
and the moment we are free we do as we please. Repetition 
does not form habits. Some institutions now understand 
this and vary their daily program so that impulse may take 
the place of compulsion. In short, the project method has 


come into the routine, as we shall see. 
Nothing is easier, on the whole, for an efficient adminis- 


ARCAND 


Long woodland hikes and camping out in the open air are permitted. The girls have made up songs to accompany their 
coming and going 


Most of them have farms. A combination is for the best 
interests of nutrition. Clothes are a different story. It is 
customary to place the girls in simple uniforms of varying 
color to mark rank and grade of behavior. A girl is sup- 
posed to be vastly interested in working for six months in 
order to be able to wear a white collar with her uniform. 
This is rather stupid unless she has military aspirations. 

At Sleighton Farms a “country store” is kept where the 
girls may buy the material for their clothes and simple dress 
accessories with make-believe money. ‘The Kansas State 
‘School follows this practice with a resulting variety in the 
appearance of the girls. Some progressive schools permit the 
girls to wear their own clothes and to arrange their hair in 
fashion. Deeper than the surface goes this connecting link 
with the outside world which, after all, is what the insti- 
tutional program must approximate if citizens are to be 
made. 

A word as to the psychological effect of the daily routine. 
There are indeed two problems with conflicting emphasis: 
first, to run the institution smoothly; second, to adjust the 
individual to the complex world outside. Within the insti- 
tution beds must be smooth, corners square, lines straight. 
Outside, we toss couch-covers on our beds in apartment 
houses and rumple them during the day. Inside the institu- 
tion we carefully wash our faces. Outside we powder them. 


trator to produce than a scene of useful activity, immaculate 
cleanliness, orderly, contented and well disciplined “‘in- 
mates.” In fact this is the logical thing to do. It is only 
when we probe into the mental insides of the girls and 
matrons in such a place—if Martha alone has ordered the 
regimen—that we realize how deep are the waters lying hid- 
den and still. When the time comes and the girls are free, 
the gushing forth of the human spirit knows no bounds. 
Blotted out are the good habits, the bed is no longer made 
square, or at all; the girl is sucked back into the streets 
for she has formed no channels for the outlet of spontaneous 
energy. 

The community, boards of directors, inspectors and in- 
vestigators should follow the institution product all the way 
through and not trip up on some chance piece of disorder 
or breakdown of system they discover. Marvelous recon- 
structions of human lives are being worked out in some of 
our institutions. But they are not the ones which are too 
systematic. 


Education 


CHOOL boards have not taken much interest in correc- 
tional schools. Commonly the teachers are matrons, very 
sleepy because of early rising. Some teach in the morning 
and run the laundry in the afternoon, or more often the work 
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comes first. Depressing indeed is the close air, misfit desks, 
plaster, peeling walls, the limp flag of the late afternoon 
schoolroom. ‘The girls have worked four hours and eaten 
a heavy noon meal. Sometimes it is better to give up. 
Never can one forget the scene in a southern state school 
where the girls work in a shirt factory, the legislature making 
this course practically necessary for bread without butter by 
its scant appropriation. Here the schoolroom was a mere 


gesture in favor of the state education law. No one pre- 
tended the girls were taught; it was their business to make 
The teacher, a matron past seventy, worn by toil, 


shirts. 
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auditorium with a fireplace and low book-shelves along the 
walls, covered with maps, pictures and specimens. The 
small schoolrooms open into the main room. 

Chosen girls from certain of the institutions visited attend 
the local schools in the community. Idaho and Utah have 
started the experiment of placing the entire management of 
the state schools under the state board of education. Results 
of this experiment are awaited with interest. Every type of 
educational resource is needed, from provision for the train- 
ing of the retarded and defective child, to that for the 
superior normal and genius child. 


PARTICIPATION IN STUDENT LIFE 


© Underwood and Underwood 


Editorial work at Nationa! Training School. No part of her lize better fits the girl or citizenship than student activities: 


sat dozing with her false teeth tightly clutched in her hand, 
while the girls plodded pencils over sheets of paper. 

In contrast some of the newer schools have special school 
buildings and expert teachers. The program is arranged so 
that the students are fresh. The school department of 
Sleighton Farms has a splendid building and a highly trained 
staff. If a girl is taken out of school for work, the fact is 
listed on a card entitled: ‘School sacrifice,” recorded against 
the record, not of the girl, but of the cottage matron. In 
addition to the regular academic work there are study clubs 
for nature-study, local geography, astronomy, bird and animal 
life and so forth. Record is kept of original observations by 
the students and incentives given. 

Mention has been made of the small study groups of the 
Texas State School. Here instruction is individualized. One 
girl, totally illiterate, had not only learned in nine months 
to read and write, but also had completed six school grades. 

At Samarcand the small group method is used. the teachers 
being college graduates and specialists. One girl said, “In 
a month I am going back home to the mountains; they will 
be surprised to see this Samarcand learning.” Another girl 
ran away. ‘They found her at home on a stepladder painting 
and papering her house. “I can’t stand things mussed up at 
home,” she explained. 

The school at Sauk Center is a vast community building. 
erected largely by the labor’ of the girls. There is a central 


Many experts believe that the goal of academic education 
in correctional schools should be chiefly stimulation and cor- 
rect diagnosis. According to this view as soon as a girl has 
been correctly placed in school and has been awakened to the- 
thousand interests of education she is ready to be placed under 
supervision in the regular schools of the community. 


Vocational Education 


OTHING is clearer than the fact that in this “irom 

age’ of industry vocational preparation is changing. 
Some authorities declare that all that is needed to be learned 
of the average factory trade work can be taught in a few 
weeks. Practise must come in the industry itself. The dif- 
ficulty young people experience in preparing to earn their 
living is not in the learning, but in the formation of enough 
interest to keep going to work, and to avoid arrest by the 
policeman. Here again, the goal would appear to be ample 
provision of vocational glimpses, fascinating odds and ends 
that will develop desire 27d a vocational impulse. 

Perhaps nowhere else is this done so successfully as at 
Carson College, Flour Town, Pennsylvania, a school for 
young dependent girls, although these so-called “dependents” 
have probably as many behavior difficulties as girls of the 
same age in state schools. Here we find a revival of arts and 
crafts and the beginnings of various artistic and industrial 
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processes, such as tiles, pottery, textiles, weaving, furniture, 
coloring, and the like, which have proved highly stimulating. 
The mental value of such work has been successfully demon- 
strated in hospitals for nervous and mental patients. 


Factory life is passing from our correctional schools. . 


Hideous survivals are found, but most of the work now done 
is not for profit, but.has an educational value. The congre- 
gate bakery, laundry and kitchen are being replaced by small 
units which approximate normal conditions in the homes of 
the girls outside. There is another side to this also, some 
superintendents preferring the steam latndry to the indi- 
vidual washtub. 

“The girls left home because of the family washing,” said 
one superintendent. “Shall we still keep them chasing shirts 
down a wash board? We teach these girls modern methods 
of sanitation and schooling; let us also teach them to send 
their clothes to the laundry.” 

Housework, too, is undergoing a significant change. Per- 
haps one-third of the girls paroled from state schools marry 
within the first two years, but they do not keep house with 
the old-fashioned cook stove ; instead, the one-plate gas burner 
prevails and bread comes from the bakery, not the oven. 

The domestic science equipment of many of our state 
schools reflects this change. Some have elaborate equipment, 
the like of which the girls will never see again when they 
leave school; others strive to be as simple as possible. For 
solid instruction nothing beats the work of the Texas State 
School, where, in a basement with rather inferior equipment, 
a large hollow square has been formed flanked by work 
benches and gas stoves. The utensils are small and familiar, 
the teacher stands in the middle and gives real instruction, 
and the results are actually eaten and eatable. “The aim of 
domestic science is not really whipping up something to place 
a nut on,” said one superintendent. 

Courageous and full of interest is the domestic science ex- 

periment of Mrs. Perry, superintendent of the Lansing State 
Farm for Women. at Lansing, Kansas. She has taken an 
old house (a one-room shack, almost falling to pieces) and 
without much expense she has furnished it as nearly as pos- 
sible like a tiny one-room farm house. ‘There are thousands 
of such farm houses all over the state. Here the girls are 
taught cooking, bed making, table setting, mending, dish 
washing, sweeping, the braiding of rugs, remodelling of fur- 
niture, and above all the mystic secret of keeping everything, 
including the mop rags, sweet, clean and orderly, so that life 
is really livable in one room. Home seems to cling to that 
little cottage. I do not believe that I was anywhere else 
so impressed with the dignity of human life expressing itself 
in such simple conditions. 
_ Fannie Morse of Sauk Center, Minnesota, runs a 
farm of nearly two thousand acres, scattered over ten miles 
of the community. Girl teamsters, farmers, plumbers, car- 
penters, painters, electricians and landscape gardeners go all 
over these acres, busily productive. ‘Is this vocational ? 
What can this sort of thing possibly profit a girl?” Mrs. 
Morse smiles. “The typewritten records of her paroled girls 
speak for themselves: two of the girl plumbers work in hard- 
ware stores in the city, others teach in technical schools or 
agricultural colleges, scores of farms dotted all over the vast 
Minnesota fields show modern machinery, silos, model 
dairies, stock farms and truck gardening. And they are pre- 
sided over by a new kind of farmer’s wife, the girl graduate 
of Sauk Center, It is life like this that keeps a girl from 
the streets, stretches her imagination and enlarges her powers. 
There are failures, of course—life itself fails sometimes. . 

Does this sort of thing coarsen the girls? A woman 
thought it did and said so within the hearing of a group of 
girl teamsters. They decided to give a party and a fashion 
show. Because they had money from their farm work they 
could afford even the extravagance of long white gloves. 
They designed and made their dresses themselves of dainty 
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material. Then they invited the townspeople of Sauk Center 
and posed in front of the superintendent’s blue velvet cur- 
tains in order to show the beauty of their gowns—a typical 
reaction to the Main Street community. 

The thing that is needed in vocational preparation of delin- 
quent girls is incentive and imagination. Unless work is 
made an adventure, a something plus, a going over the top, 
as Dr. Sessions of the Indiana State School puts it, little of 
permanent value has been gained. 


Recreation 


OTHING is of greater importance in correctional edu- 

cation than recreation, which someone has defined as 

the “constructive use of leisure.time.” Recreation is’ not 

mere relaxation or the frosting to the institution cake. It is 

the expression of the entire personality and the keynote to 
the individual’s success or failure in life. 

The most constructive ideas found in state institutions are 
in the field of recreation. Many state schools have well 
defined programs of recreation and some keep records of the 
girls’ reactions. Athletics, games, plays, pageants, comme- 
morative festivals, music and folk dancing are the most 
popular expressions. Four schools have orchestras. many 
others have definite schools of music with glee clubs and 
piano and violin recitals. Ten have moving picture equip- 
ment, but the trend is toward active participation rather 
than passive entertainment. Competitive teams of athletics 
have made progress. Some schools have theaters with girl 
actors, playwrights, managers, scene painters and builders, 
costume designers, electricians and mechanics. Community 
singing has reached almost every school, and some communi- 
ties which never heard of it before have copied their correc- 
tional neighbors. ‘There are camp fire organizations and girl 
scouts. 

Recreation is beautifully developed at Samarcand, where 
long woodland hikes and camping out in the open air are 
permitted. “The girls make up songs which, ballad-fashion, 
accompany departure, encampment and homecoming. 

In these times when jazz and “ready-made” recreation has 
dulled the nerves, the young girl from the streets presents a 
picture closely resembling that of the drug addict—that is 
to say, stimulation must be intense before response. The 
wise superintendent is not trying to compete with this type 
of recreation. Under normal living conditions the thirst for 
it dies out. What the girls really desire is adventure for the 
soul and recognition of their personal achievement. The 
training schools are finding them in a revival of the dramatic 
impulse. In some communities something akin to the folk- 


theater movement is springing up. 


© Underwood and ‘Underwéod 
Haying at the National Training School 


The Girl and the Community 


HE essential thing to be done in behalf of the delin- 

quent girl is to restore her faith in the dignity of hu- 

man life. This is done in many ways: in a process 

which may be described as self-finding in some form 
of creative work—the project for example; second, by par- 
ticipation in the activities of her social group—self govern- 
ment or student government; and third, by means of com- 
munity contact. 


Projects 


EFERENCE has already been made to the miracle 

wrought by freeing the energies of the girl delinquent 
into the channels of creative work. Almost any form of 
work will do but it must be capable of original treatment, 
it must express something and other people must recognize 
and appreciate its worth. 

Katherine was congenitally syphilitic, that is to say, her 
neryous system was profoundly disordered and her reactions 
twisted. Society had provided for her needs by placing her 
in four institutions and six county jails. She was seventeen. 
On the wall of her discipline cell she had drawn a cartoon 
of a laughing, insipid young man with the legend: “Laugh 
at my expense.” The superintendent gave her a box of 
crayons. There was an art teacher in the institution, gifted 
with ability to educate. In six months Katherine had done 
work sufficient to merit a contract with an advertising firm. 
She is a citizen now, not an inmate. 

One school was noted for riots. Dreary and dilapidated 

_ were the buildings and the rats had gnawed the ends ot the 
lead pipes in the cellar, so that the sewage spread out over 
the floor. There were discipline cells here, foul, damp and 
dark. In order to bathe, the seventy girls who lived in this 
cottage had to come to this cellar and stand in their bare 
feet, in line waiting for a chance at the tub. 

The superintendent started an art sewing class. The girls 
were permitted to make their own designs and to “waste” 
enough material to experiment. For the four months prior 
to my visit (the length of time the art class had been run- 
ning) not a cell had been occupied. As the superintendent 
said, ‘““There has been better discipline and less perversion.” 
In one school an experimental greenhouse has been started 
for the growing of flowers and bulbs and different girls are 
given the entire responsibility for the success of the under- 
taking. 


The theater is both school and play at Sleighton Farms 


In the Texas State School a tiny, inexpensive outhouse has 
been built as a museum. Here the girls take specimens that 
they have collected on walks. One girl is detailed as curator. 
Jennie, a tall, angular girl, with a rebellious jaw and korny 
elbows, stooped as we were walking through the tall dried 
grass. She was working at something with infinite pains. 

“There,” she said, “I have teased it out.” She held up 
the shining, cast-off skin of a snake. “That is for the 
museum. It is as fine work as combing out babies’ hair, but 
I didn’t break it.” 

Another girl in a different school had been given the baby 
chicks to look after: ‘I like this work,” she said. ‘I don’t 
like to take care of hens, they are so dirty.’’ She sighed as 
she gathered the fluffy chicks in her apron. “If only they 
could always keep their fur clean!” she said. 

The discovery of one’s personal and unique relation to 
the commonplace is surely an element in the process of 
“finding oneself” which is so necessary in the restoration of 
the delinquent girl. 

The importance of seeing and doing the whole process in 
a task, the beginning and the ending, is a thing which many 
superintendents are recognizing. Creative work may grow 
out of any task—farming, housework, industrial processes 
and the like—as well as in the making of art objects. Some 
schools, however, have afforded outlet through new and ap- 
pealing industries, the growing of silkworms, the raising of 
mushrooms or olives, the manufacture of fascinating toys 
from tin cans or from building board, the weaving of cloth, 
dyeing and interior decoration. 

If creative outlet has been afforded our insane business and 
professional men in modern asylums, if a highly educated man 
can find relief from his mental conflicts in laboriously paint- 
ing wooden teams of Esquimaux dogs, surely we should not 
consider it a waste of time to provide our girls from homes, 
that are stunted, dwarfed, dull and that lack the color and 
imagination which give meaning to youth, some outlet for 
their creative energies, even if that outlet has no special pro- 
ductive value in the eyes of the state legislature. 

The work, to be valuable as a healing measure, must be 
permeated with personality and must receive attention. The 
county fair idea developed by Sleighton Farms, the numer- 
ous exhibits and festivals at which the handwork of the girls 
is shown, must be interpreted in this light. 


Student Government 
LEIGHTON FARMS is credited with originating the 


idea of carrying out self-government in correctional in- 
stitutions for girls. ‘The plan is modelled on a commission 
form of government. They have a limited responsibility for 
the conduct of affairs within the institution and fix certain 
minor disciplinary penalties for the infraction of rules. The 
plan works and there is little disorder. 

Other institutions which practise some form of student 
government are: the State School of New Jersey, at Tren- 
ton, Sauk Center, Clinton Farms, the Connecticut State 
School, the National Training School, Washington, D. C., 
the State School of North Carolina, Samarcand, the Vir- 
ginia State School for Colored Girls and El Retiro. 

The common form is municipal, with mayor, health com- 
missioner, judge, clerk, councillor, officers, utility commis- 
sioners, and so forth. Meetings are held and records kept. 
Sometimes girls are judged for offenses in a rather formal 
manner, reminiscent of the police, rather than the juvenile 
court, with the idea stressed of punishment, instead of wel- 
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fare. Possibly the girls are more familiar with these 
methods. But the idea must not be gained that student gov- 


ernment in these institutions is a farce. On the contrary, 
it is a moving force, a real participation in human living, 
and no aspect of institution life more definitely fits the girl 
for citizenship. ie 

Extremely interesting is the work of the Virginia State 
School for Colored Girls, situated at Peake’s Turnout, 
Hanover County. The superintendent, Janie Porter Bar- 
rett, a graduate of Hampton, and formerly state president 
of colored women’s clubs of Virginia, is a believer in democ- 
racy. She has developed the club idea. Groups of ten 
presided over by a captain manage the industrial affairs of 
the school. Meetings are informal and spirited. The organi- 
zation is a kind of spontaneous teamwork; the results are 
real. Once a year the ten captains give a wonderful circus 
in which all the girls take part, provided the captains are 
satisfied that the teamwork has been satisfactory. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example of genuine student 
government is found at Clinton Farms. Here each depart- 
ment has a commissioner with definite responsibility—the 
complex work of this farm, the high class dairy, bakery, 
maternity hospital, machine shops, stock raising and agri- 
culture, being managed very largely by the girls and women 
committed. 

A woman, hardly forty, had been committed for the at- 
tempted murder of her two infant grandchildren. She had 
known that the husband of her daughter was a dissolute and 
abusive man and that he had caused his young wife to desert. 
Despondent and fearful, she had plunged into the river 
bearing with her the two grandchildren. She was dragged 
out and committed for life to the reformatory. In spite of 
this terrible experience I found her serene, though busy with 
a kind of feverish activity. The superintendent told me 
that for a long time they had wrestled with insanity, but 
that the big task and the full responsibility had saved her. 
One could not but reflect that im the ordinary institution 
this woman would have lost her reason. On the other hand, 
if she had been acquitted, darker tragedy would have fol- 
lowed her. 

In this institution during the influenza epidemic one officer 
after another dropped from the ranks so that the institution 
was left almost entirely in the hands of the women them- 
selves. For weeks they ran the farm, administering the dis- 
cipline and the daily conduct of affairs without a break. 

There need be nothing formal about student government. 
All that is necessary is that there be real participation. It 
can apply to recreation, food, health, sanitation, industry, and 
discipline. An essential is that the students have a definite 
responsibility, however limited. ‘The organization can be at 
times and for certain tasks as autocratic as a football team 
captain; at others, as democratic as a New England town 
meeting. 

Belief in student government by those who permit it in 
their schools is, of course, necessary. Nor can it be handed 
down from above. Does it work in correctional institutions ? 
Government is everywhere questioned and democracy must 
daily renew itself. A visit to the institutions where self- 
government flourishes is the best answer to its critics. 


Community Contact 


BPs third element in adjustment of the girl to normal 
life comes through the community. Really we are normal 
only in relation to the community. It was Martha P. 
Falconer of Sleighton Farms, beloved founder and builder 
of splendid institutions for the correction of youth, who en- 
riched the correctional method by the idea of letting the com- 
munity into the institution. She tells how the thought oc- 
curred to her that the empty pews of the village church 
might better be filled with the bright faces of her girls, how 
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A TINY ONE-ROOM COTTAGE 


The nature-study house at Gainesville, Texas, has flouted 
the builders of stately museums 


hard it was to get the Board of Managers to buy the hats; 
and how delighted the minister and congregation were with 
the singing once they got used to the idea. / 

How short-sighted it is to keep the girl locked up tight 
when within a few years the state must lose all control and 
she will be restored to citizenship, but without roots in the 
soil of the community! The leading institutions of this 
country are striving to knock down the fence and apparently 
it is only where this is done that the after-record of the girl 
is successful. 

Community contact comes in many ways: by the use of 
some system of money (toy or real) in the school, which 
later is banked in the local banks as the nucleus of a per- 
manent account; by shopping in the regular stores; by use 
of the community library and art galleries; by sending the 
girls out to the public schools; by community pageants and 
athletic competitive events; by singing, by community church 
attendance; by becoming part of national movements, such 
as the Junior Red Cross, better babies movement, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls; by the publication of newspapers, 


and in numerous other ways. 


Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith of the Texas State School con- 

ducts a childrens’ forum every Sunday evening. Sometimes 
local speakers are invited, current topics are discussed, de- 
bates and art contests are held; everything is thoroughly 
aired and discussed from the community standpoint. 
; There is a movement known as the “Town House.” The 
institution rents a house in the city, where the girls live and 
work in community industries, before they are actually 
paroled. The Virginia State School at Bon Air formerly 
conducted such a house very successfully in Richmond. At 
Sauk Center there is a tea-house conducted by the girls for 
the use of the travelling public. Somehow the link must be 
made between the institution and the big world outside and 
the town house is an interesting bridge. 

Some attention too must be paid to the problem of re- 
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LATE AFTERNOON OVER THE LAKE 


When one considers the number of girls that complex city life contributes to delinquency, he can appreciate 
the peacefulness of this scene at Sauk Center, Minnesota 


A CONTRAST TO THE OLDER SYSTEMS 


The newer schools have special school buildings and expert teachers. The program is arranged so that the 
students are fresh and the classes small 
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Pets are sometimes the solution of disciplinary problems which yield to no 


other treatment 


storation of the families from which the girls come, and this 
is distinctly a community job. Some institutions behave as 
if they thought that the court commitment permanently 
severed the family ties, but it is a matter generally admitted 
that the girls drift back. It is as if the reproductive instinct 
were so strong that the family almost consciously seeks to 
stamp and make forever its own, in body and soul and social 
position, its offspring. Only by vigorous community growths 
can the girl be reunited with her family unharmed. The big 
sister movement has been successfully used in some cases; in 
others, women’s clubs and business women’s associations have 
aided. ‘This is especially the case in California. 


Discipline 
“The best discipline is that in which obedience and order 


are maintained with the least reproof and punishment. Self 
control and Christian love are its foundations.” 


HIS was the first of a series of twenty-five rules and 
. maxims printed for the government of a state institution 
by a former superintendent. Meditation, too, must have been 
highly thought of, for there had been provided a half-dozen 
wooden stocks, very uniquely formed. They were straight- 
jackets of wood, in which the arms and legs of the seated 
girl were tightly compressed and the entire apparatus fast- 
ened with a padlock. Flogging was also practised. The 
Present superintendent, a young woman college graduate, 
toiled for two years to bring order and to quell rebellions 
- following this regime, before she could inaugurate her present 
system, the sternest disciplinary feature of which is depriva- 
tion of the taking part in dramatics and pageants. 
“Our greatest punishment, if you call it such, is letting 
a woman have time to find herself. The w’‘se institutional 
worker no more thinks or talks about punishment,” writes 
Julia B. Perry, superintendent of the State Farm for 
Women of Lansing, Kansas. Her institution, overcrowded, 
inadequately equipped, handling the most difficult human ma- 
terial, is so remarkable an example of successful discipline 
that it is worthy of the most careful study. Cheerful discip- 
line, kindly humor, the cultivation of mother folk-sense, these 
alone do not explain it, I do not believe any theory can cover 
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her results; it is a combination 
of arts practised by one who 
is a specialist in human _ re- 
lations. 

The darkest pages in correc- 
tional history have been written 
in some of our institutions for 
girls and women. Flogging is 
still practised in nearly hal< of 
the institutions studied. “The 
most frequent causes for flog- 
ging are running away and 
sex perversions. Starvation, or 
limited diet is found in two- 
thirds, the restricted diet last- 
ing from a period of a few days 
to a period of months. Solitary 
confinement in black cells is 
still used. Isolation behind 
bars, or within steel cages is 
found; some form of segrega- 
tion or “meditation” being al- 
most universal. Other punish- 
ments are cold-water baths, 
doses of drugs that produce 
nausea, drenching the body with 
a stream from a fire hose, tying 
up and other forms of physical 
restraint. Shaving the heads, 
suspension from school, depriva- 
tion of medical attention, and nameless and terrible punish- 
ments are still found, survivals of the spirit of retaliation, 
fear and stupidity. 

One young woman in a new and spotless reformatory had 
been committed for attempting to kill her husband who had 
intoxicated her and tried to force her into prostitution. The 
jury had committed her for her welfare and protection, ex- 
plicitly stated. In the institution she had attempted to 
smuggle in a sack of tobacco from the delivery boy. She was 
placed in a cell for three days on bread and water, and on 
being released was compelled to scrub a spotless floor for 
eight hours a day for thirty days 

The offenses for which these punishments have been ad- 
ministered are for the most part simple: running away, re- 
fusal to work, impudence, passing notes, the smuggling in of 
candy, gum and cigarettes. Sometimes violence, fighting, 
obscene language, and perversions occur. In one institution 
the daily program of the group in punishment, some forty- 
five girls, or about 12 per cent of the population, was as fol- 
lows: each occupied a small, barred room, the furniture of 
which consisted of a mattress, bedding, wash bowl and tin 
cup. At 7.00 A. M. the door was unlocked and the girl per- 
mitted to wash and dress. Breakfast, consisting of milk and 
bread, was served and eaten in the room. From 8.00 till 
11.00 the girl scrubbed and cleaned her room. From 11.00 
to noon small squads of girls were taken from their rooms to 
polish the downstairs floors. In stockinged feet, on their 
hands and knees, they pushed a great polisher over the im- 
maculate floor, while a matron counted aloud. This was 
the peak of the day, the only outside contact; and the girls, 
with cheerful, flushed faces, worked eagerly. At noon they 
were marched back to their rooms and dinner was served, 
soup and potatoes, or stew. At 5.30 p. M. milk and bread 
was served. Some of the girls had earned the privilege of 
carpet rags to sew. There was nothing else done through all 
the day. These girls had committed minor offenses, “sass- 
ing” chiefly. The serious offenses were punished by confine- 
ment in basement cells. Only one of the girls was there for 
the first time. The minimum length of stay in the discipline 
cottage was three weeks; if a girl was sent there a second 
time, an additional three weeks must be served. Seventy- 
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five per cent had been there 
four times. Evidently the medi- 
cine was not working, but the 
doctor kept up the treatment. 

Undoubtedly there must be 
some form of segregation for 
the unruly. A girl in the Texas 
State Schoo] smashed her furni- 
ture and used the remains as 
weapons of defense and attack. 
She was removed from her cot- 
tage and placed in a discipline 
room. ‘The superintendent let 
me visit her. On the walls were 
‘pictures, there was a comforta- 
ble bed and the usual furniture 
of a girl’s room. The girl was 
seated at a work-bench, busily 
hammering and sawing some 
pieces of sloyd work. 

“Might be considered fun- 
ny,’ said the superintendent, 
“but I figured if she wanted to 
smash things she had better 
have the proper tools.” In the 
girl’s eyes glittered the intense 
look of the neurotic. She was 
supremely grateful, both for the 
solitude and the activity. 

Few realize the length to 
which monotony and desire will impel the girl delin- 
quent. I was shown windows four stories high where 
young girls of fourteen had escaped by crawling on 
impossible ledges of rotting tin, descending by means of 
tottering drain pipes, in the midst of the howling wind and 
ice of a prairie blizzard. Daring and skill incredible have 
been shown, the only parallel to which may be found in some 
desperate adventure, or when a wild animal seeks its mate. 

Those who are successful in handling disciplinary problems 
know for a fact that only impulse will destroy impulse. 
Someone had called the girl Ivanhoe. She was always in 
trouble for fighting. She was proud, cold and fearless. One 
day, after a long period of isolation she was permitted by 
the superintendent to attend the monthly moving picture. 
The picture machine caught fire. The main building was 
old and inflammable. Ivanhoe broke from her matron, 
rushed through the room crowded with hundreds of girls, 
seized the machine and threw it out of the window. ‘Then 
she stood on the platform with raised hand, and “so dominant 
was her personality that no one moved, those hysterical girls 
sat perfectly quiet, without a scream.” After this incident 
the girl had found herself and caused no further trouble. 

The so-called psychopathic girl is a cause of perplexity in 
institutions. Superintendents write articles describing her 
but few have solved her treatment. She is not sufficiently 
disturbed to be placed in an insane hospital. She is fre- 
quently of superior normal intelligence. In a group she de- 
sires constant attention. Left to herself she will wreck an 
institution. Dr. Smith of the Texas State School thinks 
this is no reason why she should be locked up. 

Maggie was undoubtedly psychopathic. Her father and 
mother were religious fanatics, the girl at the age of twelve 
had been a “famous girl-evangelist,’ preaching itinerantly 
and going into trances. Later she had fallen in with a pro- 
fessional dancer and had gone on the stage. Finally, 
egocentric, excitable, profane, arrogant, full of visions, she 
had been committed to the state school at the age of four- 
teen. She proceeded to try to run the institution. She be- 
came abusive and hysterical when restrained; something like 
epilepsy developed. Everything was tried. One day Dr. 
Smith put up a little tent in the yard and told Maggie that 


Tools for toymaking and a butterfly box accoutre the discipline room at 


Gainesville, Texas 


The girl was absorbed in furnishing it 
She caught a pos- 
“Pets are es- 


this was her home. 
with trophies of walks and explorations. 
sum in the woods and made a house for it. 
sential,” says Dr. Smith. 

One night Maggie’s vivid imagination became too much. 
for her and she worked herself into a panic of fear. ‘‘Non- 
sense,” said Dr. Smith, and she built a tiny fence around the 
tent and gave the girl a padlock and key. This completed 
Maggie’s happiness. She was locked in, but how construc- 
tively! 

“In the institution where I worked Maggie would be 
thrown into a cell and there would be an end to that,” said 
a doubting matron. “Such attention will make all the other 
girls want to act up.” 

“Not at all,” said a college girl-matron with bobbed hair. 
“The other girls want to be normal. They know that Mag- 
gie is a freak and the doctor is trying to make her well.” 

At Sleighton Farms two incorrigible little girls from the 
coal-mining country were remade by raising a family of blue 
birds. 

The Colorado State School has removed the fetich of 
running away. In many institutions running away is made 
the supreme adventure because of the awful penalty and 
importance attached to it. Every effort is made to catch 
the girl and in practically every case she is recovered .. . 
indeed where can she go! In Colorado the breathless girl 
is brought before the superintendent, and something like 
this happens: 

“Tired out? Well, sit by the fire and warm yourself; 
then go back and finish stitching up that apron.” 


The Spirit 


HE spirit that broods over an institution is a tangible 

thing, a felt atmosphere. The girls respond to it. If 
you ask a superintendent what changes she would make if 
she could start all over again, she replies, “I would en- 
large the east dormitory, otherwise things are satisfactory,” 
you may know that the spirit is dead. The girls, too, appear 
to be lifeless, but on rare occasions something flashes forth, 
rebellions, underground currents that suddenly flare, bear- 
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WOODEN STOCKS ONCE USED IN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Eloperag 3 is still practised in nearly half of the institutions studied. The newer discipline of the progressive 
institutions is brought out in the preceding pictures | 


‘ing everything before them and impressing the onlooker with 
that futility and waste and even splendor which: results when 
.a great oil well suddenly catches fire. 

Gouemene: the spirit of the institution expresses itself in 
mottos hung on the wall. “Kept by the Power of God,” 
‘was the sentiment in one school, where the damp plaster 
reeked with filth and the air was heavy with unwashed 
‘bodies and the silent underground communication of the 
‘girls, forbidden to talk, resulted in “‘crushes” that infected 
everyone, even the officers. 

In one school this quaint saying was framed: “The father 
of John Wesley, famous English divine, once asked his wife 
‘the following question: ‘Susanna, why is it necessary for 
you to tell our children twenty times to get them to do 
anything?’ Susanna very sweetly replied: ‘Because, my 
dear, nineteen times does not seem to be enough.” Here 
the atmosphere was wholesome. 

The practice of bulletin boards posted everywhere with 
Pictures, quotations, current events, “‘re- 
markable remarks,” is an_ excellent 
method of instilling morale. One cot- 
tage was changed from lethargy to 

_eagerness by a matron who hung up a 
sign: “We are the Anti-can’ts.” Simple 
indeed are the things that keep the soul 
alive. 

Over the entry of one school where 
a remarkable spirit of fellowship pre- 
vails there is the motto, written by 
Royce, the American philosopher: 
“Loyalty is the devotion of the self to 
the community.” 

Kropotkin said, ‘‘Men are everywhere 
better than the institutions they have 
built about them.” Contrary to the 
impression of most people, we find with- 
in state correctional institutions more 


knowledge of the delinquent girl, more sympathy, more of 
that greatness which reveals itself in the interpretation of 
human life, better theory and better practise in the prob- 
lem of delinquency than we find outside in the general 


community. 


Outlook 


NSTITUTION life is not a desirable thing for handi- 
capped youth, but the community has as yet neither the 
will nor the ability to treat wayward girlhood. Indeed it 
has expended most of its interest in the subject by way of 
exploitation, domestic or commercial. So, institutions for 


the correction of girls and young women will probably re- | 
main as long as hospitals, or until preventive mental and | 


social hygiene has permeated our schools, churches, streets, 
industries and the lives of our parents. 

The outlook is stimulating. What splendid work has 
been done _ already! Pennsylvania, 
‘Texas, Minnesota, Colorado, North 
Carolina, Connecticut, the reformatories 
of New Jersey and Kansas, the school 
for Colored Girls of Virginia, to men- 
tion a few, are all developing construc- 
tive programs filled with the spirit of 
scientific humanism, ‘To visit such in- 
stitutions is an inspiration, a breath of 
warm courage. Within their walls we 
may expect the development of interpre- 
tative scientific knowledge, for as Geddes 
and Thompson say, in substance, in their 
introduction to Evolution: not the 
scientist in armchair and laboratory can 
discover the secrets of grass growing, 
but the scientist who is at the same time 
a grass grower and who labors in the 
field to make the grass grow. 


